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! MAROIS CAUSES 
A STORM 



New tuition policy 
isolates 

non Québec students 






■ ■ . . - 



1 special rstes on SllOOtePS* j tain a tuition freeze for 

: ; Pitcher Of MOLSOIU ! ; increasing it for out-of 

. ! An nn* “*" 1 , province-students, but 

1 ! I fnn \h llll .Pttcher per ' i to others it came as no 

1 ^ surprise. 

! HAPPY HÔUÏ 1TANP7PM ^ "Today's announce- 

^ 1G35 STE-CATHERINE WEST TEL: 938-1160 ! ment l b x parois] came 

“ - — - - -• way out of left field/' 



* IT’S TIME TO BOOK * 
SPACE IN OCR BUMPER 
■V.F-AR-F-ND- ISSIJF-S 



THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 28 
THURSDAY, DECEMBER 5 



PETTY'AT 
398-6790 TO ARRANGE 
ADVERTISING IN THESE. 
? EXCITING ISSUES. S* 



■ McGill B 

Department of English Drama & Theatre Program 

presents 

SIR GEORGE ETHEREGE’S 

THE MAN OF MODE 



y.‘/i 




“îb'ieMed to VitâteM." 

~ 1660s collides with the 1960s ~ 

Directed by MYRNA WYATT SELKIRK 
Assistant Directed by VANYA ROSE 

November 13-16 & 20 - 23, 1996 at 8:00 pm 
MOYSE HALL 

Arts Building. 853 Sherbrooke Street W. 



Admission Prices: $12 / $6 
Groups $8/$5 

Adult / Student and Seniors 



2 for 1 on Thursday, Nov. 14 & Wednesday, Nov. 20, 1996 

| TICKETS: 398 - 6070 Wheelchair Accessible 
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declared Chantal 
DaSilva, VP External of 
SSMU at Monday's 
General Assembly. 

"At no point in time 
did the government dis- 
cuss differential fee 
standards for out-of- 
province students," she 
continued. 

However, this is not 
the first time that such 
a proposal has come out 
in Québec. 

Recently, Université 
Montréal professor, Michel 
Moisin published a report enti- 
tled "The Anglophone Univer- 
sity System: A Factor Towards 
Anglicisation and Social Injus- 
tice." 

The report recommends that 
students from out of Québec 
should be paying higher fees 
because they are profiting and 
taking advantage of the low 
tuition fees in Québec. The re- 
port also states that anglophone 
universities promote anglicisa- 
tion and so should have their out 
of province enrollment capped 
at between 8 and 10%. 

Marois' own proposal mir- 
rors this attitude. In Monday's 
announcement, Marois declared 
that the decision to grant a tui- 
tion freeze for Québec students 
until the PQ's current election 
mandate is the only "politically 
ethical" choice she had. 

As for out of province stu- 
dents, Marois said that because 
they do not pay a fair share of 
taxes to the province, it is only 
logical that they should take on 
a greater burden for their own 
education. 

Moisin rejoiced at Marois' 
announcement saying he's glad 
they took his report to heart. 

But many student associa- 
tions and members of the stu- 
dent movement, condemned 
Marois' new policy for out-of- 
province students. 

According to Patrick Howe of 
the Fédération étudiantes et 
étudiants universitaires du 
Québec (FEUQ), "the proposal 
is regressive because it does not 
help students who want to come 
to Québec and study and it 
doesn't help students in Québec 
who want to go outside and 
study " 
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ble General for the 
Université du Québec à 
Montréal (UQAM) stu- 
dent association. 

"We must support 
them in their struggle 
too," he continued. 

Ian Seger, Secretary for 
the Mouvement pour le 
droit à education (MDE) 
called Marois' proposal 
"discriminatory." 

"Whether its English 
or francophone students 
who are paying more, its 
the same thing for us," 
Seger said. 

Despite these con- 
demnations, Marois' un- 
expected move has suc- 
ceeded in calming the 
growing militancy of the 
francophone students — 
a movement which has 



- muvemem muui .,«,5 
W If • ^ been a thorn in Marois' 

for the past month. 
Unfortunately," com- 



Howe's comments speak not 
only to Monday's announce- 
ment of a differential standard 
in tuition, but also to the poli- 
cies implemented last August 
which declared that Québec 
students studying outside the 
province will not receive loans 
unless they are attending a 
university that promotes 
francophonie or that offers a 
program not found in Québec. 

The population that will be 
hit most seems to be the non 
Québec francophone students, 
who often choose Québec uni- 
versities as a place to carry out 
their studies in French. There are 
only three bilingual Universities 
outside of Québec — at Univer- 
sity of Ottawa, Moncton Univer- 
sity and Laurentian University. 

According to Tristan Landry, 
a franco-Ontarian McGill stu- 
dent, the options at these Uni- 
versities are limited. "At the BA 
level, it is kind of ok. There are a 
couple of universities: Moncton, 
Ottawa and Laurentian, but for 
graduate studies you are 
stopped. ... If you want speci- 
fied programs, then you are a 
stuck, if you want to do it in 
French," said Landry. 

He also commented that 
Marois' policies are isolating 
francophones outside of 
Québec. "We always have that 
little speech from the PQ saying, 
oh yeah, we're really franco- 
friendly, but this is another blow. 
It is not a good way of pro- 
moting francophonie." 

Handing out candy 

Other student associations also 
attacked Marois' announce- 
ment. 

"We are concerned for the 
out-of-province students, the 
foreign students. . ." commented 
Nicholas Ducharme, Responsi- 



mented Howe "Marois has suc- 
ceeded in diminishing the 
movement, she just handed out 
some candies for us." 

After the announcement on 
Monday, many of the CEGEPS 
which had been on strike were 
left in limbo. They got a tuition 
freeze but it was hardly what 
they had expected. 

At press time, the 25 or so 
CEGEPS were voting again on 
the strike mandate. According to 
Ian Seger of MDE "the strikes 
will probably end by Friday but 
we will continue the pressure in 
other ways." 

As for the two francophone 
universities, the consensus 
seemed to be that a strike was 
no longer necessary. "We are 
happy that Marois gave us the 
freeze and has set up a working 
group on a special law for tui- 
tion fee increases and financial 
aid, " conceded Patrice Allard, 
VP External for FEACUM, the 
student society of Université de 
Montréal. 

UdM was not optimistic of 
joining Wednesdays' demon- 
stration and Allard did not think 
a strike vote would pass at the 
University's general assembly. 

Ducharme said that while 
UQAM was hoping to join 
Wednesday's demonstration, he 
did not think further strike ac- 
tion would be supported by the 
student body. 

"We have won the big fight, 
now its time to fight the details," 
commented Ducharme. 

These details include the still 
standing $700 million cut to 
Québec's education sector pro- 
jected for next year. The tuition 
freeze, combined with this large 
cutback means that Universities 
will have to continue 
downsizing programs and serv- 
ices. 











It was a sight many thought 
they'd never see at McGill. 

A sea of blue cards, all in- 
scribed with the word "Yes", 
thrust into the air at a General 
Assembly. Over 500 under- 
graduate students packed into 
the Shatner ballroom — all ea- 
ger to vote even before the de- 
bate drew to a close. 

The debate was over before it 
even began. With the con micro- 
phone standing surprisingly 
empty, students lined up across 
the room to voice their support 
for a city-wide student strike. 
Suddenly, all kinds of McGill 
students were coming out of the 
woodwork, eager to reject tui- 
tion fee hikes. 

With this sudden and unex- 
pected show of support, McGill 
finally joined all the CEGEPs 
who have been striking since 
last month. The move followed 
the latest projected cutback to 
Quebec's education sector — 
$700 million, the largest chunk 
to date. It also came just after 
Monday's announcement of tui- 
tion fee increases for out-of- 
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province students. 

It may mark the 
beginning of a new 
era for McGill stu- 
dents. 

In the past, dem- 
onstrations against 
the coming cuts 
have been virtually 
ignored by the stu- 
dents of this Univer- 
sity. But while 
McGill students 
were sleeping, the 
francophone stu- 
dents in this city 
were getting organ- 
ised. 

Their mobilisa- 
tion culminated 
with the committed 
activism of the last 
month, as over 20 
CEGEPs across 
Québec voted to 
strike, demanding " 
that provincial Edu- Si 

cation Minister 
Pauline Marois com- 
mit herself to accessible and 
quality education. Last Thurs- 
day some students even occu- 
pied government offices. 

On Monday, the strikers may 
have won our first battle. Even 
as Marois announced tuition fee 
hikes for out-of-province stu- 
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SSMU president Chris Carter presents the strike motion to a general 

assembly: First step or last step? 



dents, she promised that tuition 
fees for Québec students will be 
frozen for the next year. 

It is not enough. Her an- 
nouncement pits out-of-prov- 



but that's because those stu- 
dents are being ignored by their 
governments. We don't have to 
accept those terms. 

With a $700 million cutback 



ince students against those from looming over us, a limited tui- 
Québec. Tuition fees have al- tion freeze is nowhere near 
ready risen in other provinces, enough. Québec's student 



movement cannot allow 
itself to be satisfied with 
this empty gesture. If 
we lose steam now, who 
will lose their right to 
accessible education to- 
morrow? 

If the government 
goes ahead with this 
cut, universities may be 
forced to sacrifice more 
essential components of 
a quality education as 
the drive to 'downsize' 
'pj g gains momentum. 

5 Until now, McGill 
x students have had little 
h to say in the struggle to 
n preserve accessible edu- 
r cation, which may be 
n why Marois decided to 
> target our sizable out- 
? of-province population 
g in the first place. She 
z never expected a reac- 
tion. 

RAl But this week's sud- 
EP? den mobilisation may 
set a whole new course 
of events — if we want to main- 
tain our education, it will have 
to. 

— The staff of 
the McGill Daily 




McGill’s scapegoats 

To the Daily, 

McGill's Board of Governors 
decided to raise tuition fees for 
international students. The de- 
cision will affect first interna- 
tional students in management 
and dentistry. Annual tuition 
fees for international students 
will be increased from $8 000 to 
$12 000 for management stu- 
dents and to $32 000 for den- 
tistry students. Even though 
new fees will not apply to cur- 
rently enrolled students, it is 
apparent that McGill can will- 
ingly and unilaterally increase 
fees for international students at 
anytime whenever they feel it 
necessary. 

Since off-campus employ- 
ment is illegal, most scholar- 
ships are strictly restricted to 
Canadian citizens and perma- 
nent residents, and McGill 
rarely provides on-campus jobs, 
international students are 
doomed to depend on other fi- 
nancial support, such as family 
funds for their continuation of 
higher learning. 

Some students say that inter- 
national students do not neces- 
sarily have the right to be subsi- 
dised by a government they 
don't pay taxes to (Tribune Nov. 
12). "Current international stu- 
dent fees reflect the reality of 
government subsidies": Interna- 
tional students pay at least twice 



as much as Canadians. I cannot 
but feel that McGill is more de- 
termined than ever to choose in- 
ternational students as "scape- 
goats" for its budget deficit. 
McGill cannot touch on Cana- 
dian tuition fees, for it is afraid 
of Canadian students' reaction. 
Because international students 
are generally diverse and 
loosely organized, McGill tar- 
gets "the right prey" from its 
own point of view. McGill's de- 
cision to collect more money 
from international students is 
outrageous and improper. 
McGill must reveal on what ba- 
sis it has reached the improper 
decision to unilaterally increase 
international fees. 

If McGill insists on making 
poorly protected international 
students pay incredibly more for 
the sake of its budget deficit, 
McGill is no more an academic 
unit properly called university. 
Rather it would be regarded as 
a big corporation which tries to 
make money. 

Hyondo Park 
Ph.D. 2 Islamic Studies 

Its a bird, its a plane, 
no . . . its a fly 

To the Daily, 

I'm a fly because I always annoy 
the people I'm around. My legs 
are way skinnier than my body. 

I become inactive and sleep lots 



when its cold. Sometimes I bite. 
I'm a fly. I'm a fly. I'm a fly. 

Frederlqué Loran Yalala 

Talk about crossing 
the picket lines! 

To the Daily, 

This Monday, as I walked into 
my geography class, the teacher 
Oliver Coomes announced that 
an exam worth 20% of the final 
grade would take place on 
Wednesday November 20 (yes- 
terday, the day of the strike) re- 
gardless of students' decisions 
to strike that day. Met by a wave 
of protest coming from some 
students, Dr. Coomes argued 
that although he was very sym- 
pathetic to the student's plight, 
he was constrained by regula- 
tions. As he heard the rumors of 
a possible strike, he asked for 
advice from the chair of the ge- 
ography department which in 
turn inquired to the Dean of Sci- 
ence about the procedure. The 
latter was quoted by Coomes as 
having said that "there is no le- 
gal context" for postponing the 
exam. Different from labour ne- 
gotiations of the TAs, McGill 
students have no legal reason to 
strike. In addition, Coomes ar- 
gued that it was impossible to 
place the exam at a future date 
because that would violate a stu- 
dent protection measure which 
states that no exams can be 



scheduled two weeks before the 
end of classes. 

After class, some concerned 
students talked with Professor 
Coomes and Allen Shaver, the 
Dean of Science, to arrange for 
non-obligatory supplemental 
examination which would le- 
gally by-pass university restric- 
tions. However, at the time of 
this writing, no conclusion was 
available. 

This occurrence doesn't 
speak so much to the lack of soli- 
darity from teachers or faculty 
representatives, but to bureau- 
cratic constraints that discour- 
ages dialogue and empathy be- 
tween the members of the 
McGill community. This institu- 
tionalisation of impassivity and 
indifference is the most effective 
way in which society is able to 
slaughter our youthful enthusi- 
asm and our hope for a better 
society. 

Daniel Schnltman 
Arts U2 



Erratum 

The article, "McGill TA's 
Not Alone," dated November 
18, 1996, by Kathleen 

Frederickson, states that there 
is a probable one-day strike 
scheduled for November 20. 
The strike is actually planned 
for November 27. The Daily 
regrets the error. 
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OF MEDIA MOGULS AND 
PEOPLE’S DEMOCRACY 






An interview with James Winter 
author of Democracy's Oxygen 
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by m-jmilloy ^ ||| 



I hope that if people get one thing out 
of this book it is the realisation that 
we're not living in a democracy. It's a 
wild stretch of the imagination that the 
people in government are our people. 
We're still looking for responsible gov- 
ernment. In a sense, the worse things 
get, the better it is, because that will 
cement the changes that we need. 



The scene outside the eco- started 
nomic summit at the Sheraton two new daily 1 ■ , 

three weeks ago was part chaos, papers to compete with 
part circus. Conrad Black's monopoly in 

A spontaneous bonfire had the province. Do you think that 
been lit in front of the riot cops as more of the media is concen- 
guarding the door, and long hu- trated in less hands, there will 
man chains of students danced 
around and through 
the crowd, chanting 

sonfsXtntyS 1 bo P e that if people get one thin 
Lucicn OSll BoSrd °f this book it is the realisation 
SdeTgL'p 8 ïî we ' re not living in a democracy. 
bte'Trtng “tree stretch of the imagination the 
Meanwhile, in- P e0 P |e in Somment are our pe 
ttll’LTaekbnr; We ' r e S, 'H looking for responsible 
se " i "s % ™ ffins ernment. In a sense, the worse tl 

and the CEOs com- ' 

SeL" 9 et < the better it is - because the 
mg scotch, the re- cement the changes that we 

porters were revolt- - — 3 

ing: they couldn't 

plug their modems into the be more papers starting up? 
phones in the press room. 

It was a scene media critic James Winter: Black is creat- 
James Winter didn't witness, but ing a vacuum, and papers like 
could have imagined. this are going to spring up. 

In his new book Democracy's There is a pretty simple 
Oxygen, Winter attacks the Ca- equation operat- 
nadian press for serving their ing here: if 
capitalist masters at the expense 

of the public. He describes a ». ^ 

press corps that has lost x o v ifc. y 

any ability to ex- n 

power and ' you 

public policy, ^ ^^^J^****^ * have fewer 
and refuses to /— journalists, you're 

mount any cri- going 1° have less diver- 

tique of govern- / sity and reduced quality. Black 

ment budget cut- is taking papers that are already 

ting beyond what should dreadful in the Southam chain, 
or should not be slashed. cutting back, firing journalists 

His most radical notion — and making them even worse, 
that democracy no longer exists People want good information 
in a country increasingly domi- and news, and this is where the 
nated by the corporate agenda vaccum is created, 
of debts and deficits — seems in- 
creasingly relevant in an era in D: And then there's Black's 
which three men, Conrad Black, quest for political power... his 
Paul Desmarais and Ted Rogers, friendships with Maggie 
control die vast majority of the [Thatcher], his idolisation of 
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middle, and everyone else 
way over on the right. 



WAlÊË} D: Jut people like Black 

argue that that is what peo- 
he wants pie want. They voted Reform, 

glory. And the v er, Conserva^^^^Urio... 

it is in the P.M.s seat. 

It's hard to imagine that iuj 1. 1 

out ha PP enin g from where We did 0 SUFVeV j| 

we are but five years r i i . r 

hat ago it was hard to imag- fOUM that nine OUt Ot 

ine where we are now. , . , 

's a one thing we know is enough to eat. And IT 

the Hearst is a great hero of [the OWner 0Î the C 

pie. $865,000 each day, ji 

And look at Black's 
ov- other hero: Duplessis. 

Hejusthappens tohave :n- Y ; . 

nqS bccn a dictator, by and 
... large. There's no doubt 

W| whatsoever that for the JW: That's a distortion. Most 



and on and on. 

We did a survey in down- 
town Windsor, and found that 
nine out of 100 people did not 
have enough to eat. And mean- 
while, Ken Thompson [the 
owner of the Globe and Mail] is 



We did a survey in downtown Windsor, and 
found that nine out of 1 00 people did not have 
enough to eat. And meanwhile, Ken Thompson 
[the owner of the Globe and Mail] is making 
$865,000 each day, just because he owns some 

shares. This is nuts. 






be more papers starting up? 

James Winter: Black is creat- 
ing a vacuum, and papers like 
this are going to spring up. 
There is a pretty simple 
equation operat- 
ing here: if 



whatsoever that for the JW: That's a distortion. Most 
last 20 years [Black's] of the people in Ontario voted 
been writing cheques against Chrétien, and against 
for Mulroney... so there Mike Harris. It just so happens 
is no doubt that he that they got elected because of 
wants to be the power be- the way our system works. To 

hind the scenes. 



because he owns some shares. 
This is nuts. 

They're very effective in their 
propaganda since they have a 
lot of people convinced that 
since he's making it, he's worth 



The ques- 
tion 






should 
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say that there is popular support it. But eventually people are go- 
for this is ludicrous. ing to say that this kind of dis- 

I hope that if people get one parity is not acceptable, 
thing out of this book it is the Being an optimist, I don't see 
realisation that we're not liv- it continuing on. But the most 
„ ing in a democracy. It's a educated people are the most 
-p wild stretch of the imagina- indoctrinated people. Classical 
tion that the people in gov- economics, for example, is the 
ernment are our people, free-market free-enterprise 



want to be the 
power in front of the 
scenes? 



'you 

0 have fewer D: Rick Salutin of the i m i,. 

/— journalists, you're Globe and Mail believes that hold ultimate power, to 

going to have less diver- in the last twenty years, i i 

sity and reduced quality. Black there has been a widening of mOKe WhOteVef We WOflt 

is taking papers that are already 'acceptable' opinion in the r .1 • * All J 

dreadful in the Southam chain, newspapers. This seems to Ot ÎHG SOCIGty. All We nGGQ 
cutting back, firing journalists go against what you write in . i • .1 1 I 

and making them even worse, the book... *0 dO IS TOmOVG ttlG ShOCK" 

People want good information | .1 . 

and news, and this is where the JW: Let's look at IGS TnGl 0 T 6 OFI OUT GyGS, 

vaccum is created. Southam. I can recall having .... A ..r 

some really good, diverse OUT G0FS Ond OUT miFIQS 
D: And then there's Black's opinions in the Windsor Slar. 
quest for political power... his Now we're getting Andrew 
friendships with Maggie Coyne, Giles Gerson, Lome because that will cement tl 
[Thatcher], his idolisation of Gunther... the guy who helped changes that we need. 

LBJ.... How much stock do you David Frum to organise the Black and these people a 
put in the idea that Black is af- winds of change conference, foolhardy. Because all they ne< 
ter being able to call up the these people are as far to the to do is give people just a litt 



We're still looking for responsi- 
ble government. In a sense, the 
is d oes he worse things get, the better it is, 

I believe that the people* 



hold ultimate power, to 
make whatever we want 
of the society. All we need 



media that wc read, watch and 
hear every day. 

The Daily spoke with Winter 
about these issues at the Second 
Cup on St. Laurent. 

Daily: Last month, a commu- 
nity group in Saskatchewan 



LBJ.... How much stock do you 
put in the idea that Black is af- 
ter being able to call up the 



because that will cement the 
changes that we need. 

Black and these people are 
foolhardy. Because all they need 
to do is give people just a little 



bullshit. One of the shortcom- 
ings is that young-people are not 
critically minded enough, since 
they're not getting the educa- 
tion. 

And journalists aren't any 
better. I did a journalism degree 
at Carleton, and it's just learn- 
ing how to do the job. It's learn- 
ing a parlour trick, and not 
nearly enough critical material. 
They would never read this 
book at Carleton. 

D: It's not a tremendously 
optimistic view that you paint... 

JW: I think it is accurate. This 
is what's going on, but I'm opti- 
mistic about what can be done 
about it. I believe that the people 
hold ultimate power, to make 
whatever we want of the society. 
All we need to do is remove the 
shackles that are on our eyes, our 
ears and our minds. I think it was 



g — „ r ..... .... .... iu .ut jujv a mut ears ana our minas. 1 tniriK it was 

Prime Minister and say x, y and right as you can get. I think that bit to keep them in their place. John Kenneth Galbraith who said 
z about decisions... there is far less diversity. The fact But they're being so greedy; I "in order to be effectively ma- 

that Salutin is in the Globe and think eventually it will work for nipulated, you must not know 
J W: He may ultimately run Mail is for he tokenism. There's their demise. It's hard to imag- that you are being manipulated 
for office. He wants power, and Salutin on the left, Valpy in the ine people willing to take it, on at all." 
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UP FRONT GOSSIP 



by mikecullen 

Backstabbing and hearsay are 
the messy parts of the arts 
world, a world that Acting Out 
Productions' first piece, Gossip, 
clothes in absurdity and preten- 
sion but ultimately draws you 
into. 

A theatrical poke at the art 
establishment's predatory and 
slanderous practices on the sur- 
face, the adaptation of George F. 
Walker's piece to film noir by 
the cast of Gossip also offers a 
semblance of audience involve- 
ment. 

Audience members are un- 
wittingly invited to follow 
Power, a political columnist in 
solving the murder of an art pa- 
tron. The struggle of Power's 
attempts to delve into the webs 
of deceit and disguises become 
the nexus of the play, as the au- 
dience observes him alterna- 
tively being sucked into the fray 
and standing apart from it. Gos- 
sip succeeds in placing the 
viewer into the mind of Power 
as events swirl around him. His 



Acting Ont Productions' debut 



visible attempts to understand 
and unravel the plot echoes the 
sentiments of the audience who 
are at times equally lost. 

Accompanying this sense of 
viewer involvement is the self- 
deprecating commentary of Gos- 
sip that is unmistakable, as sev- 
eral scenes play on the tech- 
niques of theatre itself. 

"Just think of it as if you're in 
the middle of a play, boy.... 
You're the protagonist. She's the 
comic relief. She has to be dis- 
posed of," says one character to 
her armed houseboy. 

In another scene, Power's 
phony thoughts are aurally pro- 
jected as he makes exasperating 
and surprised expressions — as 
if he didn't ask for it. 

The theatrical pokes come at 
a price as the ambiance pre- 
sented a unique challenge to the 
members of Acting Out Produc- 
tions. 

"Little things like having a 
pickle onstage becomes a prob- 
lem," says director Melanie 



Wiesenthal about the problems 
of decor and ambiance the ad- 
aptation presents. 

Appropriately, all scenes are 
set in black and white and the 
cast makes a more or less con- 
vincing pitch at portraying the 
tension and melodrama of tine 
genre. 

Indeed, the production 
challenges of the play were 
part of the attraction of start- 
ing the fledgling theatre en- 
semble, composed of present 
and former English depart- 
ment majors. Exploring all the 
aspects of producing plays and 
giving members of the inde- 
pendent troupe wider experi- 
ence made this venture a 
unique opportunity for many. 

"We all put our own money 
into it," comments Wiesenthal 
about the personal stake each of 
the cast members have in the 
productions. 

To this end, Gossip exhibits 
many attempts to set itself apart 
from average campus theatre. 



The film noir 
translation rep- 
resents a gamble 
that works sur- 
prisingly well. 

The depiction of 
the main charac- 
ter, Power, is de- 
c i d e d 1 y 
unreporter-like 
as his role would 
seem to demand, 
but this seems to 
work in favour 
of Gossip as the 
character is set 
apart from the others. 

The only character to wear 
colour costumes, Power's scenes 
are as comical as they are visu- 
ally striking. 

This is evidenced by Pow- 
er's frequent exchanges with 
his newspaper boss, Baxter. 
(Baxter: "Don't call me a 
goddamn moron. Power. I'm 
your goddamn boss." Power: 
"You're my goddamn boss be- 
cause your old man bought 




this newspaper on a whim. A 
whim. He could have just as 
easily bought a hockey team 
and made you a puck.") 

Ultimately, it's the other per- 
sonas in the play who are more 
eccentric in character than 
Power, maintaining a balance to 
his colour non-conformity in the 
dramatic see-saw of Gossip. 

Gossip runs from November 21- 

23, 28-30 al Morrice Hall. 



by jessicalim 

"This room is full of people who 
support the Centre interculturel 
Stratheam: a member of the cor- 
poration, a tenant, a neigh- 
bour..." declares president of the 
Comité des Citoyen(ne)s de 
Milton-Parc Lucia Kowaluk at 
last Thursday's press conference 
regarding the city's recent deci- 
sion to cancel their contract with 
the Centre. Creating an atmos- 
phere of intimacy and solidarity, 
Kowaluk proceeded to intro- 
duce each individual, giving 
their name, and their position 
with the Stratheam association. 
Members from local community 
groups like the Playwrights' 
Workshop, Opera Midi, and the 
Atelier gathered together, some 
bringing their children, to show 
their concern for the Centre. 

The Stratheam Centre, which 
is jointly run by Stratheam as- 
sociation members and city em- 
ployees, provides a cultural 
space for all communities to 
present their work. However, on 
October 3, 1996, the Director of 
the Service des sports, loisirs, et 
développement social sent a no- 
tification to the Board of Direc- 
tors at Stratheam stating that the 
contract to jointly manage the 
Centre would not be renewed. 
Questions of the motivations of 
the Service plagued the commu- 
nity members as they sat uneas- 
ily listening to the city's confus- 
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BUREAUCRATS WILL BE BUREAUCRATS 

The city of Montreal's recent moves to shut 
down the Centre interculturel Stratheam 



ing and unjustified actions un- 
earthed. 

"The non-profit Stratheam 
association is made of 200 com- 
munity groups and individuals, 
like the Iranian Community 
Centre, and Heritage 
Montréal..." explains Rebecca 
Scott (general manager of the 
Playwrights' Workshop). "There 
was an agreement between the 
association and the employees 
of the Service to jointly run the 
facilities, an agreement that gave 
either parties the option not to 
renew." 

The Centre's Board of Direc- 
tors is composed of both city 
employees, who are appointed 
by the city, and the association 
members, who are elected from 
the community. During the past 
eight months, "the Board mem- 
bers from the city have threat- 
ened the other members with 
blackmail, and intimidated 
them until the Board was ren- 
dered non-functional," contin- 
ues Scott. 

"A representative from the 
city who sat on the Board took 
charge... and changed the struc- 
ture of the employees to a hier- 
archy. One woman from the 
Board wrote a letter to the city 
because she was concerned 
about the changes to the struc- 
ture. She received a letter from 
the city threatening to sue her. 



"[In addition], if they ob- 
jected to these changes, the city 
threatened the Board members 
that they would cancel financial 
aid immediately, and the Board 
members would be sued for 
their inability to pay rent, etc." 

As a result, the Board, in dis- 
array, was unable to fulfill its 
responsibilities. The tension ini- 
tiated by the city employees was 
used as the foundation for the 
cancellation of the agreement 
between the city and the asso- 
ciation. 

"We do not question this ac- 
tion," says Kowaluk. "We do, 
however, seriously question the 
intentions of the employees of 
the Service, [and] the manner in 
which they have conducted 
themselves over the past eight 
months." 

"Consequently," explains 
Kowaluk, "the Board, under 
pressure from the city, voted for 
a management committee... 
which includes two members 
from the Board, one city mem- 
ber, and the present director 
Diane Sylvestre." Sylvestre is 
also appointed by the city. 

Although a separate, but not 
unrelated, issue, is that Sylvestre 
has, without authority, termi- 
nated the agreement the Board 
had with the Playwrights' Work- 
shop, a play development cen- 
tre based at Stratheam. 



"The Playwrights' Workshop 
was one of the founding mem- 
bers in changing the elementary 
school into the community Cen- 
tre," stresses Scott. "We had an 
agreement with the Stratheam 
Centre that for the use of the 
theatre we would contribute to 
the Centre, and work with the 
community members on theat- 
rical performances. The Work- 
shop depends on this agree- 
ment, and now they have 
canceled the agreement. This 
puts us in a very precarious situ- 
ation." 

Unfortunately, Diane 
Sylvestre has been unavailable 
for comment, which emphasises 
the lack of communication that 
exists on the part of the Service. 

Although currently uncon- 
firmed, rumours of privatising 
the Centre have been circulating. 
"It seems so planned and inten- 
tional to destroy the structure of 
the Centre [that] one would 
think they are doing it for some 
purpose," says Scott. "Privatisa- 
tion seems logical... The Service 
may sell the Centre for a profit 
making venture... [and] prices 
will become exorbitant. We 
know the agreement will be an- 
nulled after Dec. 31, but there is 
no indication as to what will 
happen after that." 

The Stratheam Centre has 
built a strong reputation in pro- 



viding an outlet where local art- 
ists from a variety of ethnic 
backgrounds and communities 
can display their work. "The 
Mission Statement and Philoso- 
phy of the Centre interculturel 
Stratheam... is to offer a centre 
that would celebrate ethnic and 
cultural diversity within the city 
of Montréal," explains Kowaluk. 
"The community also put forth 
the idea [of]... creating a unique 
pilot-project: a centre democrati- 
cally run by a Board of Directors 
elected by a large membership 
of community, artistic and eth- 
nic organisations and individu- 
als." 

Evidently, the Service has not 
honoured their commitment to 
the Statement. Kowaluk points 
out, "I think that the underlying 
problem is that the bureaucrats 
want to run it like bureaucrats." 

For members of the associa- 
tion, the Workshop's experience 
with the Centre is indicative of 
the worse case scenario — a 
complete dissolution of nearly 
six years of hard work and com- 
mitment to the Centre. "The 
Stratheam Centre is symbolic of 
what Montréal should be with 
everyone working together," re- 
flects community member Anna 
Campbell of the opera produc- 
tion group Opera Midi. "There 
should be more of these places, 
not less." 
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THE WEIGHTED 



SCALES OF JUSTICE 



Institutionalised racism , police brutality and the case ofMumia Abu-Jamal 



by kerikosuri 



15 years ago, Mumia 
Abu-Jamal was driving a 
cab when he saw a po- 
lice officer beating his 
brother on the street. 

It was later ascer 
tained that Abu 
Jamal's brother 
had been 
stopped by of- 
ficer Daniel 
Faulkner for a 
traffic viola- 
tion. Mumia 
stopped the 
cab and 
rushed to his 
brother's 
defense. Dur- 
ing the strug- 
gle, Mumia 
was brutally 

beaten by Faulkner 
and shot in the stomach. Several 
witnesses testify that following 
the shooting of Mumia, they saw 
a man rush to the scene and 
shoot Faulkner. 

Mumia was found hunched 
over in a pool of blood when 
backup police arrived at the 
scene. While recovering in the 
hospital, he was handcuffed and 
charged with the first degree 
murder of Faulkner. 

As an award-winning jour- 
nalist, Mumia Abu-Jamal was 
instrumental in exposing the 
corruption of the local Philadel- 
phia police force and govern- 
ment. Even at the early age of 13, 
when then-governor of Ala- 
bama George Wallace's support 
of segregation was at its strong- 
est, Mumia was an active pro- 
tester. 

Abu-Jamal's writing sought 
to directly challenge such insti- 
tutionalised racism. He 
achieved widespread popular- 
ity, serving as the "voice of the 




BSN. 

According to 

McGowan, the confer- 
ence was intended to 
address the "the sys- 
tematic pattern of po- 
lice and society as a 
whole and how they 
relate to minoritVj 
and oppressed 



get when we see the police in 
our community," said Gabriel. 

Another recent incident in- 
volved the death of Martin 
Suazo, a Hispanic man. Suazo 
was shot in the head by 
Montréal police on St. Laurent 
street for stealing a pair of pants. 

These two cases illustrate that» 
for our protection, we rely onfl 



where he quoted Mao Tse-Tung, 
writing "Political power grows 
out of the barrel of a gun." Such 
oblique references to Jamal's 
'anarchist' past were used re- 
peatedly to incriminate him, de- 
spite the fact that Jamal had, up 
to this point, no criminal record 
whatsoever. 

While the prosecution por- 
trayed Mumia as a black anar- 
chist militant leader to an all- 
-white jury, the biases of Judge 
SjSabo went unnoticed by the 




people." pî| forces that have a history of dis- trayed Mumia as a black anar- 

During displaying racism and using theirfe$chist militant leader to an all- 
panel discussion):/ J power to repress minorities, p-white jury, the biases of Judge 
Gabriel ad|w But the police force is just thepjSabo went unnoticed by the 
dressed the Tj first link in the chain of our ju-f. .court in which he was presiding. 
1990 Québec j dicial system and its behaviour A .'Not only is he a member of the 
government- calls into question institutions Fraternal Order of Police, but he , 
, initiated po- from the civil courts right up to is also noted for his 'impressive' 
lice invasion the Supreme Court itself. record of convictions. As a 

'"■$/ of Mohawk Speakers at the discussion judge, Sabo has sentenced 103 
,i Nation terri- highlighted aspects of institu- people to death, 91 of whom are 
tory in Oka; Tionalised racism with pertinent black. Also, statistical studies of 
When questions: Would Mumia be on his cases by the Philadelphia In- 
Mohawks pro- death row if he was not black, a quirer along with statements 
tested the pro- former member of the Black generated by Philadelphia attor- 
posed expansion Panther Party and a powerful neys have posed serious ques- 
of a golf course voice of dissent through his jour-' tions concerning Sabo's impar- 
onto Mohawk nalism? tialitv as a iudee. 



When 
Mohawks pro- 
tested the pro- 



addressing the struggle against 
racism and political prejudice: 
Survival is Still a Crime and, most 
recently, Live from Death Roiv 

Abu-Jamal's pending case 
was the backbone of an event or- 
ganised by the Black Students' 
Network (BSN) on November 1. 
A panel at the event discussed 
institutionalised racism and po- 
lice brutality, and emphasised 
Abu-Jamal's case as a glaring ex- 
ample of a government and ju- 
dicial system rife with racism. 

Included in the panel were 
Lydia Wallace, Abu-Jamal's sis- 
ter; Abdul John, a member of the 
Concerned Citizen of the 
Friends and Family of Mumia; 
Ellen Gabriel, from 
Kanehsatakc; and Yves 
Marceault, former head of the 
Québec Prisoners Rights Group. 

Jamie McGowan, a 



voiceless." Even during his im- Montréaler who's been support- 
prisonment, Mumia has sue- ing Abu-Jamal's case, organised 
ceeded in publishing two books the event in collaboration with 



onto Mohawk 
land, then- 
Premier 
Robert 
Bourassa 
d e - 

ployed the Sûreté du Québec to 
squelch the "uprising," and the 
situation degenerated into a 
standoff. 

During the confrontation, an 
officer was shot and killed. Po- 
lice reacted by invading the 
community, trespassing onto 
citizens' homes without war- 
rants, taking belongings and 
harassing people. 

This incident is indicative of 
the attitude of the federal and 
provincial governments and 
police authorities towards abo- 
riginal communities. The legacy 
of the invasion lives on and has 
been reinforced by ongoing at- 
tacks in Ontario and British Co- 
lumbia as recently as last year. 

In Oka, the police were dis- 
patched to 'maintain order,' but 
instead their actions backfired, 
and this leaves Gabriel question- 
ing the role of police. 

"I don't think any words can 
describe the sick feeling we still 



tiality as a judge. 

, , The objectivity of the all- 

The Trial white jury itself was also called 

On Friday, July 1, 1982 the pre- into question. Critics point to the 
siding jury reached their verdict: fact that the prosecution's mo- 

Mumia Abu-Jamal was found tion against an all-black jury was 



guilty of murder in the first and 
sentenced to die on August 15, 
1985. The process by which the 
verdict was reached illustrates 
the blatant stripping away of an 
individual's rights. When Jamal 



accepted while the defense's 
motion against an all-white jury 
was denied. 

Another glaring example of 
the bias that obscured the fair- 
ness of the trial were methods 



read his closing statement to the used by the prosecution to ad- 
jury, he was illegally forced to dress the jurors. They were told 



testify against himself. In his 
statement, Jamal maintained his 
innocence and expressed his 
frustration at the mishandling of 
the proceedings. Angry at Jamal 
for articulating an opinion that 
questioned his competence. 
Judge Sabo turned the defend- 
ant into a witness. This was ille- 
gal and left Mumia open to the 
prosecution. 

Assistant District Attorney, 
Joseph McGill also used Abu- 
Jamal's former association with 



by the prosecuting attorney that 
"you are not asked to kill any- 
body," and that Jamal would be 
granted "appeal after appeal 
and perhaps there could be a 
reversal of the case... so that may 
not be final." 

Such statements served to 
downplay the gravity of the ju- 
ry's role in coming to a verdict. 



Witness: Veronica 
Jones 

Observers of the trial cite the 



the Black Panther Party to argue police manipulation of the pros- 
that the jury should call for a ecution's star witness, Veronica 
death sentence. As well, McGill Jones, as indicative of a trial 
cited an article written by which silenced the truth. Jones 
Mumia when he was a teenager, was a prostitute present on the 
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INNOCENT 

UNTIL 

PROVEN 

GUILTY? 

Four witnesses were present in four differ 
ent locoÇons along Lo C ust Street on the nigh 
of the shootings. All of them testified tRai 



immunity from arrest in exchange for an 
alteration of her testimony. 

; Cgbdriver Rofcert.Chpbej-t wps the closest 

up to the 



police car. Tha 
Chobert statec 
Faulkner ran dç 
ever, ren 
caused C 
shot Fau 



in a police report, 
te Fpn who shot 
>lpck JMumia, how- 
irb). Police coercipn 
i that the man who 
mped down on the 



street the night of the incident, trial is reopened, Jamal's brother 
Upon hearing gunfire, she will testify at the new trial and 
looked around the comer and hopefully bring in some new 
saw, -two-men flee from the evidence to prove his innocence. 
scene ’ . 1 Jamal's brother had felt so terri- 

At-the Jime of Abu-Jamal's fied and threatened by the po- 
trial, snë was in prison on lice, that he has remained "un- 
charges of robbery. Two mem- derground" ever since the night 
bers of the police department of the crime, 
had told her that she would face Currently, Jamal is awaiting 

five to ten years in prison unless an appeal in the Supreme Court, 
she altered her eyewitness testi- By winter, he will find out if jus- 
mony. Jones, who was strug- tice will be served and his ap- 
gling to support herself and her peal granted. The reopening of 
children, accepted the deal. the trial, however, hinges on the 
14 years later, Jones went ability of the defense lawyers to 
back to the courts to set the provide new evidence for the 
record straight. After Jones fin- trial. But with Sabo's dismissal 
ished her testimony. New Jersey of Jones' testimony, this could 
police arrested her on the stand prove unlikely. The fact remains 
on a bench warrant dating back that Faulkner is dead and 
to 1994. The charge was for a bad Mumia remains on death row. 
cheque for under $250. Jones, Popular protest against the 
however, had lived in New Jer- execution of Jamal continues to 
sey for over 20 months, without be a voice of resistance against 



_ jwn the 
ed at the ç 
ert to testi! 
ner was "sli 
et away." 

ightower said that seconds afte 
lg, he saw a person running eas 
street. Police Forced him to take < 
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'EVITALISING THE 

Judy Rebick and Kiké Roach discuss their new book, 

by idellasturino and the challenges 



jBr » by idellasturino 

"It's not about offering pro- 

B B B | r !T at u ??,' Ut , i 0 n f ; 'u S l yS D «<>'S 1 f »“" d 'he format of 

^B ^B ^B Kike Roach of the book she has the book really interesting; I've 
jjT co-written with former NAC never seen a book in the format 

0^ (National Action Committee on of a conversation before. What 

the Status of Women) president ™ as y{ ? ur : motivation for choos- 
and co-host of CBC's Face-Off, Judy Rebick. Rebick and ‘"WrSi think the format 
Roach were in Montreal last Wednesday to promote their was a natural out-growth of the 
book Politically Speaking. In an interview with the Daily, discussions that we had just 
and in their address to McGill students sponsored by P rior to the book. We wanted to 
the McGill Centre for Research and Teaching on Women, “hSrd’ Ï 

both women were quick to point out that their book is tinctly from each other; I think 
far from a recipe for quick-fix advice. that it's a way of getting people 

"We don't think we have the solutions yet. We think who might not normally pick up 
the solutions to the future of the struggle for equality 

are emerging out of the struggle for equality, Rebick academic, theoretically styled 
says to the small audience. book — to pick it up and read 

Indeed, Politically Speaking, which reads as a series of what V e re sayin S- 
conversations between Rebick and Roach on everything , 1 there are a lot of peo- 

from the future of the New Democratic Party to identity frustrated and disconnected 
politics within the women's from any kind of 

movement, is all about asking n • | A «JI, f M ;| aaM political activity, 

the right questions - about Pe0 P le ™ ab ° U! tbe so we want this to 

how social movements need of COmmUfliSITI and SOCiül bo^speaktopeï 

to work for change — and 1 r .1 r pie who have been 

going from there. dGUlOCfOCy QS Q TQllurG Ol in politics, but 

Inspired by the Days of Ac- economic polity but I believe peôpïe Spea who 

bon against the Hams gov- . r r r would never be 

ernment in Toronto and the it S much more Of a failure of involvcd in any 

e“s Ma l A rer t bo°t V h organisational policy, an in- 

women point to the need for ability to reach 0 UÎ to the new D . One Of the 

the women's movement to . r .11 thn™* 

continue working with the Movements TOT SOCÎal change. came up through- 

other social movements that . Jnrjw Dpbick °. ut y° ur discus - 

are also working against the ' s ! on f l vas the 

• 1 c/ need for new 

current right-wing agenda strategies for change in the 

across Canada. women's movement. For exam- 



from any kind of 
political activity, 
so we want this to 
be a book that can 
both speak to peo- 
ple who have been 
in politics, but 
also... speak to 
people who 
would never be 
involved in any 
kind of politically 
active work. 



r .i.t u.c uccu 1 Ui uumiy IU icuui UUI IU MIC IICW p. One of the 
the women's movement to . r .11 thomne wbîrh 

continue working with the mOVaiTIGfltS lOT SOCÎOl CnQnQC. came up through- 

other social movements that . JiiJw Dohifk °. ut your discus ' 

are also working against the ' s ! on f l vas the 

current right-wing agenda strategies for change in the 

across Canada. women's movement. For exam- 

"Society is polarising now in a way where we have to P le ' you refer to the idea of a 

take sides ... with what's going on in Canada today, we na !, io u nal r ogram 

j -ic r • • . .1 / « - ' and how the idea has been out 

have to take sides ... and for feminists there's only one , he re for awhile but has not 

side to take — the side of the future belonging to every- picked up by the media or even 

one, and to me that's the side of the Left," Rebick says. so . me activists. Why do you 

The often different perspectives of Roach and Rebick lhl T nk 1 lh o l L 1 * ? , ^ , j.,, 
mean that their discussions do not simply reinforce each reas U on y s e {o f dirent th^ 
other s political views, but challenge and enrich them. With child-care, I think the rea- 
Roach, an activist from Toronto who became involved son why we haven't won na- 
with NAC at the age of 17 and is now studying law at lional child ' care ** a combina- 
Queen's University, brings race and grass-roofs issues 

to the conversations with Rebick. The interaction be- rial rights in Canada, we have a 
tween Roach and Rebick in Politically Speaking , offers tradition of political rights. In 
provocative ideas about where the challenges for social Euro P e ' for example, where they 
struggles in Canada lie. And they admit fhey've learned 

tar more from talking with each other than they would countries have extensive child- 
have Otherwise. care programmes because it's in- 

Politically Speaking is the accessible transcription of the concei vable for women to be in 

distinct voices of two women as they ponder where this 1116 w °W a f c ,f wltho ^ t s ° c ‘ etal 
. , 1111 1 support. But here we don t have 

country and our lives are headed under the onslaught those same kinds of notions of 

of right-wing politics. social entitlements. The second 

The Daily had the opportunity to speak with Roach is that there's still — al- 
and Rebick last week about the future of NAC, the Ca- th °“ 8h . I l [ hi l s .i, s cha J l S i "g — this 
nadian Left, coalition building and the future for young Ability to* hU^hUdren^K 

women in the women's movement. you decide to have child ren you 
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have to find a way to take care 
of them yourself, and also [that] 
it's primarily the woman's role 
to take care of them.... And then 
the third reason is that it costs 
money, and a lot of the formal 
gains of the women's movement 
have been ones that don't cost a 
lot of money. 

There's different reasons for 
different things. I think what we 
talk about in the book is that we 
need to have a much broader 
strategy, that in the ' 80 s we fo- 
cused too much on single issues 
and we can't afford to do that 
anymore. We're facing a global 
assault and we have to have 
a global response, and that 
can only be done in coalition 
with other groups. 

D: Kiké, you mentioned 
that people are tired of hear- 
ing 'Stop the Cuts,' that it's 
depressing to go to events 
which just mourn the loss of 
social programmes, that peo- 
ple need new active strate- 
gies. What kind of strategies 
are you thinking of? 

KR: In a lot of instances it's 
easier for people to work to- 
ward something... rather than 
just to say "stop." But 1 don't 
want to send the message that 
resistance isn't important, be- 
cause it is. At that particular 
moment I was talking in the 



context of Mike Harris and the 
tremendous cutbacks to educa- 
tion and all that stuff, where that 
was the only message. I think 
the danger is just for us to focus 
on politicians and say, 'No, don't 
do this.' One of the things... that 
we hope to do [in the book] is to 
encourage new debate and new 
dialogue amongst different peo- 
ple who might not normally 
come together, for them to come 
and discuss some of the gains 
and achievements that we've 
gained.... 

As activists I think we don't 
take enough time out of the vari- 

As activists we don't take 
enough time out of the 
various different projects 
that we're working on to 
reflect on what it is that 
we've learned, and try to 
find ways of avoiding the 
mistakes that we've 
made in the past. 
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ous different projects that we're 
working on, to reflect on what it 
is that we've learned, and try to 
find ways of avoiding the mis- 
takes that we've made in the 
past. 

A central notion in... [the 
book] is the notion of transform- 
ing the organisations that we al- 
ready have on the Left, trans- 
forming the women's move- 
ment so inclusion — whether it 
be on racial lines or whether it 
be including women of disabili- 
ties, lesbians... — becomes 
something that's real and not 
just something we give lip serv- 
ice to. So that when we talk 
about the changes that have 
happened inside the National 



and who is operating inside 
those organisations. 

JR: A lot of the backlash on the 
Left around feminism and anti- 
racism has said that focusing too 
much on gender or race divides 
us. We're arguing in the book 
that it's just the opposite, that 
the only way in which the Left 
can be revitalised is by a pro- 
found process of démocratisa- 
tion, which means that the nor- 
mal way in which the Left has 
been structured, which is the 
domination of white men, to put 
it crudely, has to be transformed 
or there won't be a Left.... A Left 
simply based on old fashioned 
class politics, without a genuine 
feminist transformation ... 



"This story is very, very old. This very, very old story 
that it's all about making a situation in society where: 
Them that's got shall get 
And them that's not shall loose 
And that's what Mike Harris said 
And he's still in neivs 
Conrad Black may have 
And Lucien Bouchard may have 
But God bless the child that's got her own 
That’s got her own 

It’s a really strange feeling to be thinking that ’yeah, 
what has changed?' Because we’re hearing the same old 
story being played out again and again and again. I 
came across the words not too long ago of a man named 
Willy Lynch, who was a slave-owner who wrote as far 
back as 1712 that he had a programme to control slaves 
on plantations. He shared this programme ... with other 
plantation owners because they were having problems, 
the slaves were revolting... His advice ... was that the 
trick to control was to play up people's differences, the 
differences amongst slaves, and get them to think that 
their differences were a source of friction and conflict 
so that trust could not be created." 

- Kiké Roach speaking at McGill. 



Action Committee, we've 
achieved some of those changes, 
of striking down the barriers of 
racism and other things. We still 
haven't even... finished that 
project, it's just right at the be- 
ginning. And so bringing those 
kinds of insights we've made 
inside the Committee into other 
movements, like the labour 
movement, to other movements 
that are working for social 
change, is something that we 
want to happen so that there's 
an intertwining of insights made 
in one sector to others. 

We're saying that if the union 
movement, the labour move- 
ment, other movements are go- 
ing to revitilise and be able to 
provide all these other program- 
matic solutions and the 'grand 
vision,' then they're going to 
have to change the way their 
organisations actually operate, 



[won't be] a successful one. 

People talk about the failure 
of communism and social de- 
mocracy as a failure of economic 
policy but I believe it's much 
more of a failure of organisa- 
tional policy, an inability to 
reach out to the new movements 
for social change and to inte- 
grate what they stand for — 
which is bottom-up politics, not 
top-down politics, and which is 
inclusive politics, not 
hierarchical patriar- 
chal politics. 

Obviously, there 
are global forces as 
well, like if you come 
as a Western feminist 
to a meeting with 
Third World feminists 
and think you have 
the answer for them, 
they're not going to 
talk to you; they see 



you as part of the problem not 
the solution. It took a long time 
for us to learn that. I've learned 
that now, and most people are 
learning that in the women's 
movement. But in the Left, peo- 
ple haven't learned that. 

I think [in the book] we've 
sort of modeled a kind of dia- 
logue that we think was neces- 
sary to have because one of the 
effects of the right-wing at- 
tack is that we're afraid to 
talk about our differences — 
like in coalition you're afraid 
to raise criticisms of the la- 
bour movement, because it 
might undermine the coali- 
tion or vice versa. What we 
do in the book is say, 'You 
can debate differences' — 
and Kiké and I have quite 
sharp differences in a couple 
of places in the book — and 
still maintain that solidarity and 
that notion that what you have 
in common is much more im- 
portant that what divides you, 
but that we have to talk about 
these differences, otherwise 
we're not going to get anywhere. 

KR: We have a lot of Left 
analysis here and there about... 
the NDP and all this kind of 
stuff, but none that integrates a 
feminist perspective and asks 
the question, 'What is the impact 
of all these cuts, particularly on 
women?' There's a danger I see 
happening of 'Why do we need 
to talk about feminism today, 
why do we need to talk about 
sexism, everybody's hurting, 
everybody's being cut back. 
Aren't you, in raising these is- 
sues, just dividing people and 
failing to see that it's really a 
class problem?' 

I think it's really important, 
especially in a context where we 
see a reduced number of women 
participating in formal politics, 
and a cynicism towards govern- 
ment altogether, that we have 
women expressing what gov- 
ernment has meant to us, what 
social programmes actually do 
to improve our lives and what 
we risk in losing if we don't en- 
gage. Because, definitely, the 
importance of government in 
our lives and in creating a social 
structure has meant much more 




to women than it has for men. 

D: You've been talking about 
the restructuring and démocra- 
tisation that's needed in the 
women's movement with or- 
ganisations like NAC. It seems 
like a lot in the last few years 
has changed towards that end. 
What other challenges do you 
think NAC has to face in terms 



We're facing a global assault and 
we have to have a global re- 
sponse, and that can only be done 
in coalition with other groups. 

-Judy Rebick 



of keeping up that move to- 
ward more inclusion, represen- 
tation and démocratisation? 

KR: There's a major challenge 
to be dealt with in terms of how 
they incorporate younger 
women into the movement. 
There are very few places where 
many [young] women feel they 
can have an actual impact on 
what's happening to us politi- 
cally, and where we can articu- 
late issues that actually address 
the feminist agenda. 

We do see pockets of activism 
in younger women, like 
younger women trying to or- 
ganise unions in the service sec- 
tor. But there's almost a total dis- 
connection between the femi- 
nists who went before, and us 
here today. A lot of us, I think, 
recognise that a lot of gains were 
made... but there's an uncer- 
tainty, given the economic pre- 
cariousness of everything, about 
what our agenda really is. We 
know that things look really 
good on the surface, but rapes 
continue, assaults continue, and 
the sexism operates in a much 
more sophisticated and sort of 
intricate level, and we really 
haven't trained our minds yet to 
figure out how to unpack that. I 
think we have a lack of areas and 
avenues where we actually meet 
to discuss these issues and... 
what's actually going on in our 
lives. 

There's a huge disconnec- 
tion for younger women who 
leave the campus, for exam- 
ple.... If you're out there in the 
work world, and you're a 
young woman, where are you 
going to go? Where are you 
going to go to get fed as a femi- 
nist? That's a huge challenge 
that organisations like the Na- 
tional Action Committee 
should be taking up. 



JR: Because so much of what 
we have to do now is coalition 
work, particularly taking on the 
right on all sorts of issues, it's 
very hard for women's groups 
to get recognised as such. In the 
Days of Action, for example, 
they would never have hap- 
pened without the 20 years of 
coalition work that we have 
done between the women's 
community and the labour 
movement. Underneath 
this coalition is the coali- 
tion of women that's been 
building for 20 years, and 
yet it's not visible, right? 
Even I do it, even I sort of 
forget to tell people that the 
co-chairs [of the Days of 
Action] are women. I think 
one of the reasons for the 
success in Toronto was the 
fact that the two co-chairs 
were women, because both of 
those women have had a long 
history in the women's move- 
ment. 

[But] I think in a way it is vis- 
ible, because I had this amazing 
experience: I was on this right- 
wing talk show in Calgary, and 
three guys phoned, and one of 
them said, "Judy Rebick, I used 
to despise you." Now I get this a 
lot, you know, that they used to 
despise me when I was presi- 
dent of NAC, but now they like 
me because I'm on Face-Off. But 
that's not what he said. He said 
"I've changed my mind because 
I see that it's the women that are 
resisting this right-wing agenda 
and so I've changed my mind 
about feminism." So maybe it's 
not so invisible, because people 
are seeing that women are actu- 
ally at the centre of the 
resistances and that the wom- 
en's movement has had an in- 
fluence. 

I think that it's going to be 
harder and harder for the wom- 
en's movement to appear as a 
movement publicly. I think of 
when Mike Harris made that 
incredibly sexist comment about 
how the reason there's hungry 
children isn't because of cut- 
backs, it's because 'when I was 
a kid our mothers stayed at 
home.' But I didn't notice wom- 
en's groups being quoted on 
that. Women politicians, yes, but 
the media is not going to wom- 
en's groups even on something 
like that which is specifically an 
issue of sexism; they're going to 
academics, they're going to poli- 
ticians. 

I think we're going to have 
more and more difficulty being 
heard as women's groups and 
that becomes a problem in terms 
of women knowing about how 
to get involved. 
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THE NEW RENAISSANCE MEN 

Al Pacino and Steve Buscemi see what the camera looks like from the other end 

by iranayman 



Just because an actor has been 
hanging around film sets for 
several years doesn't mean that 
she or he will make a good di- 
rector. That would be like say- 
ing that somebody who has 
been working on a car assembly 
line bolting doors to bodies for 
decades is ready to design auto- 
mobiles. It doesn't logically fol- 
low. 

On the other hand, most of the 
directors working in Hollywood 
today are, not to put too fine a point 
on it, hacks. Anybody who can 
breathe new 
life into what 
is fast becom- 
ing a mori- 
bund enter- 
tainment in- 
dustry is wel- 
come to take 
a stab at it. 

Two ac- 
tors, Al 
Pacino and 
Steve 
Buscemi, 
have recently directed their first 
feature films (Looking for Richard 
and Trees Lounge, respectively). 
Although sharing some com- 
mon first director problems, the 
films couldn't be more different. 

Looking for Richard is a 



deconstruction of Shakespeare's 
Richard III. Scenes from the play 
(apparently not performed on 
the stage, but enacted specifi- 
cally for the film) are inter- 
spersed with meetings with the 
actors, interviews with famous 
Shakespearean actors and ex- 
perts who talk about different 
aspects of the play, and inter- 
views with people on the street 
about the importance (or lack 
thereof) of Shakespeare's plays 
to modem society. Trees Lounge 
is a moody character piece fo- 
cusing on 
the lives of 
several peo- 
ple who 
hang out at 
a local dive, 
the Trees 
Lounge. 

Buscemi's 
film suffers, 
as many 
first films 
do, from a 
meander- 
ing, too loosely structured nar- 
rative. Although the focus is 
very much on his character, 
Tommy, he frequently cuts away 
to scenes of other characters. It's 
sometimes hard to follow the 
different threads he weaves (al- 



though most of them do come 
together in the film's powerful 
closing scene). 

There is also a 
scene where a 
character dies, 
even though he 
was only intro- 
duced to the au- 
dience in a short 
scene a minute 
earlier. It's hard 
to know how 
Buscemi wants 
the audience to 
feel about the 
character (even 
though the other 
characters seemed to like him); 
here, again, a closer attention to 
the structure of the narrative 
would have resulted in a much 
more effective story. 

Looking for Richard has a differ- 
ent problem which often plagues 
first films: intrusive technical em- 
bellishments. The climactic battle of 
the play, to take the most egregious 
example, is flooded in red, an ef- 
fect which didn't work when 
Hitchcock used it, and certainly 
doesn't work here. Pacino also con- 
tinues to cut away from the play to 
the rehearsal (most often for comic 
effect) long after it has stopped be- 
ing effective. 



Also, at the beginning of the 
film, Pacino poses a question: 
What is it about this extremely 
difficult play 
that makes it the 
most produced 
of Shakespeare's 
works (even 
more than Ham- 
let or Romeo and 
Juliet )? Curi- 

ously, although 
many actors talk 
about details of 
the play, they 
never come close 
to directly an- 
swering why it is 
so attractive to actors, leaving 
the original question unan- 
swered. 

As you might expect, the 
main strength of both films is the 
acting. Pacino is criminally 
watchable as Richard; when he 
is in character on screen, the film 
really comes alive. (By way of 
contrast, when he appears as 
himself, his bonhomie seems 
forced, as if he's playing Al 
Pacino, a part he doesn't have a 
good grasp of.) For the most 
part, Pacino is working with ex- 
cellent, experienced actors, and 
the performances reflect a great 
dedication to the craft. The big- 



gest surprise of the film is that 
he gets a credible period per- 
formance out of Winona Ryder, 
an actor who had defeated 
Francis Ford Coppola and wres- 
tled Martin Scorsese to a draw. 

Buscemi's meandering script 
does give his actors (including 
Anthony Lapaglia, Carol Kane, 
Daniel Baldwin and many lesser 
known but perfectly cast per- 
formers) a lot of room to develop 
their characters. The dialogue is 
naturalistic and the conflicts 
seem to arise naturally out of the 
characters; the performances are 
heartfelt. 

Despite it problems. Looking for 
Richard is an exuberant, joyful 
film which will appeal to any- 
body who has the least interest in 
Shakespeare or the craft of acting. 
Trees Lounge, on the other hand, 
is an understated (perhaps too 
much so: some of the intended 
humour of the story is so under- 
stated it disappears) character 
study which, in its own quiet 
way, is powerfully moving. 

Surprise, surprise. As direc- 
tors, Buscemi and Pacino turn out 
to be credible automobile engi- 
neers. 

Looking for Richard and Trees 
Lounge are in theatres now. 






Hip hop music hasn't exactly 
been breaking barriers of late. 
There's even a song on the new 
DJ Shadow album called, appro- 
priately enough, "Why Hip Hop 
Sucks In '96." Even though wack 
rappers are coming out of every 
corner these days, it's nice that 
the people who actually write 
the music are finally getting rec- 
ognition for the studio work 
they put in. Producers now re- 
ceive as much if not more credit 
than the people who rap over 
their beats. Enter DJ Honda, a 
producer from Japan whose new 
record features Guru, Redman, 
The Beatnuts, Fat Joe, The 
Alkaholiks, Common, Grand 
Puba, and, oddly enough. Biz 
Markie. 

The tracks are kind of short, 
but the music is tight, with 
warm Rhodes and Honda's ex- 
pert scratching laid over compe- 
tently-deployed beats and sam- 
ples. DJ Honda may be from Ja- 
pan, but his basement is obvi : 
ously full of East Coast hip hop 
records, so fans of rolling West 
Coast beats may want to look 
elsewhere. Honda's tracks are 
solid, but unlike The RZA (Wu- 
Tang Clan) or DJ Premier (Gang 
Starr, Jeru Damaja), he doesn't 
have a trademark sound identi- 
fiable as his own. That's OK 



though, since this is only his first 
record and he's already proven 
to be miles ahead of almost 
every else in the game. Excellent 
contributions from The 
Alkaholics and Redman, as well 
as an old school breakdown 
with Biz Markie, make this a 
thing of top value. 

-robjoanisse 



Ford Pier — Meconium 

(Wrong Records) 

Ford Pier, as well as being a key- 
board virtuoso, is a member of 
the BC punk band DOA. Does 
this solo project mean the end of 
DOA? For hu- 
manity's sake, 
let's hope not. 

Ford's new al- 
bum is titled 
Meconium and 
the title seems 
quite repre- 
sentative of the 
content. Dis- 
tracted by 
projects such as 
DOA, Ford's solo work has been 
delayed and the album contains 
work dating back as far as 1989. 

During the interval between 
composing and recording, Mr. 
Pier obviously did not save all 



his pennies for recording equip- 
ment, which may result in his 
work being seen as flawed in the 
eyes of listeners accustomed to 
more polished recordings. DOA 
fans expecting to hear more of 
the same from Ford Pier may be 
disappointed to discover Ford 
now carries an acoustic guitar 
while ranting about such wacky 
things as banana conditioner 
and misguided relationships. 

Although the album will be 
criticised for lacking DOA's pat- 
ent musical ferocity, it does con- 
tain more then its share of inces- 
sant vocal noise. The listener is 
forced not only to put up with 
grown men continually shriek- 
ing 'Hee-Haw' 
on "Donkeys," 
but is teased to 
the point of 
suicide upon 
hearing Ford 
scream 'Kill 
the Intolerant' 
seven times in 
a row in his six 
minute, 41 sec- 
ond 'master- 
piece' of the same title. Songs 
such as "Pinch" capture what is 
the Ford Pier 'musical genius'. 
So what if he steals lyrics ("I 
wanna be sedated") from a mu- 
sical poet along the likes of the 



esteemed Joey Ramone? 
(Doesn't everyone?) 

Ford ends his linear notes by 
promising that "the next one 
will be better." Frankly, I won't 
be holding my breath. 

— jamesdavies 



Fleshpaint — Imitate 

Yourself 

(Sourmusic/ TOX Records) 

Fleshpaint stares back from the 
other side with dull 
eyes from hell's re- 
cording studio. 

There, originality is 
not cool, art is bour- 
geois, and creativity 
is meaningless. 

What else would be 
produced than mo- 
notonous, antithetic 
rock. 

Although obvi- 
ously evil, Imitate 
Yourself does not 
dwell on the most recognisable 
motifs of darkness. Owing much 
to the rigid formalism of avant 
garde movements and tradi- 
tional classical methods of the- 
matic repetition, each track is 
brittle and heavily structured, a 
clear nugget of crystalised bile. 



For instance, "empty rooms" is 
based around a sparse, ascend- 
ing chromatic of guitar-like 
'thrums'. Every couple seconds 
a metallic grating fills out the 
tune. Together they form a 
ghastly parody of an instrumen- 
tal track. With talent like this, 
any sound becomes hideous. 

The tracks would be unbear- 
ably dry without the unrelenting 
vocals: inarticulate strings of 
words, the sleep mutterings of a 
biker club. And they haven't 
heard of instruments, just digi- 
t i s e d 
rock and 
metal 
sounds 
and 
skull-ex- 
panding 
low fre- 
quency 
fuzz. 

Noth- 
i n g 
about 
this mu- 
sic is good, but it is aggressive. I 
respect it. Either by Dada or by 
Ministry imitation, Fleshpaint 
has succeeded as an antisocial 
musical asshole. If this turns you 
on, then spend your damn 
money. 

— mulleinbuss 
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classifieds 

Ads may be placed through the Daily 
Business Office, Room B-07, 
University Centre, 9h00-14h00. 
Deadline is 14h00, two working days 
prior to publication. McGill Students 
& Staff (with valid ID): $4.60 per day, 
3 or more consecutive days. $4.05 
per day. General Public: $5.75 per 
day, or $4.90 per day for 3 or more 
consecutive days. Extra charges may 
apply, prices include applicable GST 
(7%) or PST (6.5%), Full payment 
should accompany your advertising 
order and may be made in cash or by 
personal cheque (for amounts over 
$20 only). For more information, 
please visit our office or call 398- 
6790. WE CANNOT TAKE CLASSI- 
FIED ADS OVER THE PHONE. 
PLEASE CHECK YOUR AD CAREFUL- 
LY WHEN IT APPEARS IN THE 
PAPER. The Daily assumes no finan- 
cial responsibility for errors, or dam- 
ages due to errors. Ad will re-appear 
free of charge upon request if infor- 
mation is incorrect due to our error. 
The Daily reserves the right not to 
print any classified ad. 



H O U S I N G 

3% renovated. Metro Joliette, 10 min from 
McGill, hardwood ft. stove, frg, microwave, din- 
ing table, desk, dresser, shelves, TV, bed, 
close to IGA coin laundry $350. 525-9476. 

MOVERS/STORAGE 

Moving/Storage. Closed van or truck. 
Local & long distance. Ott-Tor-Van-NY-Fla-7 
days. 24 hours, low rates. Steve 735-8148. 



HELP WANT E D 



Christmas Gift Wrappers 

Creative, independent. 

locations-downtown Toronlo, North York, 
Mississauga. Mgrs. to S8.25/hr « bonuses 
Wrappers to S7 15/hr. Full/part time, 
Dec. 1-24 (416) 536-4415. 



Earn $100-200/day Master School of 
Bartending- bartending & table service. 
Complete placement agency. Leaders in the 
hospitality industry for 15yrs. McGill rate, 849- 
2828. 



WORDPROCESSING/TYPING 

Success To All Students 

WordPerfect 5.1, Term papers, 
resumes, applications, transcription of 
tapes. Editing of grammar. 28 years experi- 
ence. Î1.75/D.S.P. 7 Days/week. 
Campus/Peel/Sherbrooke. 
Paulette/Roxanne 288-9638/2880016 



Experienced editor/proofroader/writ- 
er/ tutor. Help with your student papers, 
theses, manuscripts, résumés, translation 
Spanish/ French/Engjish. Call Marian 765- 
9804 7days/week. 

Word-processing term-papers, theses, 

reports etc. Word Perfect 5.1 Laser printer. 
Fast, professional service, good rates. Close 
to McGill. Brigitte 282-0301, 

Close to McGill; Word processing with laser: 
$1. 50/page, CV, graphs, translation, ... 
Macintosh/PC documents; SFText; 2846050, 

SERVICES OF F E R E D 



DAYTONA BEACH 

Spring break '97. 

Book early & save. McGill's biggest trip! 
Organize a group & TRAVEL FREE. Hotel 
only $1 19. Hotel & bus $259. Daily pool 
parties 7 nightclub specials. 
1^00-599-5808 



English Language Courses 

December ’ 96 



Conversation (eight levels) $ 190 

TOEFL Preparation $ 190 

Writing for thcCELDT $ 235 

Registration Fee (noil-refundable) $ 15 



Days: 

Time: 

Dates: 



Call Now: 



Monday to Friday 

10:00 a.m. to 2:00 p.m. (40 hours) 

December 2 to December 13 

Registration, payment and placement test in person 

Ik fore November 27 

Monday to Friday 3:00 to 4:30 p.m. 

848-3608 / 3609 / 3614 
1 822 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W. 

Montreal, Quebec H3H 1J8 
Guy-Concordia Metro, exit St. Mathieu 



Concordia 



UNIVERSITY 

REAL EDUCATION FOR 



Centre lor 

Continuing 

education 



THE REAL WORLD 







McGILL SPORT SHOP 

(QUALITY SPORT LTD.) 
475 Pine West Montreal 



MA TA Y[TÇ on clothing 
INU I rVALO (except jackets) 

SALE ENDS NOV. 30/96 

Attention all clubs, student groups, 
faculty and McGill organizations: 
We offer the lowest prices and 
fastest service for any crested 
and/or embroidered orders. 
T-shirts, shorts, sweats, caps... 
any uniform for any activity! 

48 hour delivery! 

^ Call Debby at the Sport Shop 499-8428 



4 

ACE THE INTERVIEW-GET THE JOB. 
Professional job preparaton and C.V. 
435-7868, 



Editing and tutoring by English Ph.D. 
Papers and theses in English, social science 
and humanities. 9338652. 



person a l 



Experienced, licensed Dianetics® 
auditor. Effective for losses, separa- 
tions, broken hearts and getting your 
mind and soul back in tune, Free inter- 
view and Information. Darrell 522- 
3473. 



Searching for Elizabeth, 21 sister of 
Michael, 25 and Joey, 27. Would like to 
contact any one of these 3 persons. For info 
call (514) 453-9648. . 



R I D E S & T I C K E T S 



Roserved seat available for all 

Canadiens hockey games. Ticket prices 
start at $20.00 each. Also, superb seats still 
available for concerts: Deep Purple Nov. 21 
and Tragically Hip Dec 9. Info call Joe at 
7660298 or 949-1661. 

LESSONS/COURSES 

LSAT-MCAT-GMAT-GRE: 

Intensive 20 hour weekend seminars. 
Proven test-taking strategies. Comprehensive 
seminar packages for only $225. Oxford 
Seminars 1-800-269-6719. 



MIS CELLANEOUS 




McGILL 
NIGHTLINE 
598-6246 

Are exams getting you down? Give us a call 
- we’re here to listen. 6pm-3am. 7 days a 
week. 398-main 398-6246. 



Coiffure Pierre 

1435 BJeury North of SfcCatherine 844-1837 



CRUISE SHIPS 



■ ». Tf L Students 

IsIiLm __ Neeafec// __ 
Earn up to <2,000+ per month working 
for Cruise Ships or Land-Tour 
Companies. World Travel (Hawaii, 
Mexico, the Caribbean, etc.). Seasonal 
and Full-Time employment available. 
No exp. necessary. For info call: 



Cruise 



Employment xrs-' NTS 
Services 

(206) 971 -3550 
ext. C40052 




TRAVEL ABROAD 
& WORK! 



• Teach Conversational English in Asia • 
Make up to $25-$45 per hour teaching basic 
conversational English abroad. Japan, Taiwan, 
and South Korea. Many Employers provide 
room & board plus other benefits. No 
teaching background or Asian languages 
required. Open to all majors. For more 
information, call: 



(206)971-3570 ext. J40052 




INTERNATIONAL 

EMPLOYMENT 

GROUP 




• Yellow Door presents an evening of poetry readings. Admission 
$3. 20h. 

Friday, November 22 

• Yellow Door presents an evening of folk music featuring Rob 
Lutes and Steve Burlink Admission $3. 20h. 

• CKUT, the East Timor Alert Network and Amnesty Interna- 
tional present "East Timor The struggle for self-determination" with 
Constancio Pinto, a Timorese activist in exile. Concordia University 
Visual Arts Building (1395 Réné-Lévesque W.) room 114, 19h30. Info 
848-7443. 

Saturday, November 23 

• Yellow Door fundraiser. Double Bill! Jacky and friends and Raise 
It! Admission $5. 20h. 

Sunday, November 24 

• Yellow Door presents blues performer Lester Quitzao. Admis- 
sion $6 students $8 general. 

Tuesday, November 26 

• Canadian Independent Film Caucus' annual fundraising auc- 
tion. Bistro 4. on St Laurent. Admission $3. 20h. 



Ongoing 

• NDG Food Depot collecting non-perishable food for X-mas bas- 
kets. Donations to 2121 Oxford St. near de Maisonneuve. 



• Heridan — McGill Women's Literary Journal is accepting prose, 
poetry and graphic art. Deadline: December 21. Submissions may be 
dropped off at the McGill Women's Union (Shatner 423). 

• McGill Women's Union collecting food items for Project Chance, 
a housing project for single mothers in school. Drop off box at the 
Women's Union (Shatner 423). Info: 398-6823. 



• CLSC René-Cassin urgently needs volunteer drivers to safely 
transport theelderly to médirai appointments. Info: Jo- Ann LaValliere, 
488-9163, ext. 351. 

• The Sexual Assault Centre of McGill Students' Society offers a 
confidential listening Help Line, 398-8500, 18h-24h, 7 nights/week. 
Free support groups, information, and referrals are available. Info Line: 
398-2700. 

• Congregation Shaar HaShomayim seeks volunteers for meal 
delivery to seniors. Info: Rona Rochwerg, 937-9471, local 155. 

• The Cancer Research Society needs volunteer gift wrappers. All 
funds go towards cancer research. Info: Nancy, 861-9227. 

• Tel-Aide listening service needs volunteers. Info: 935-1105. 



• Network of Hope Brain Tumor Support Groups on first and 
third Monday of every month at the Montréal Neurological Hospital 
(3801 University), 19h-21h45. Info: 398-1916. 



• The Sexual Assault Centre of McGill Student* Society seeks 
male facilitators for a support group for male survivors of sexual as- 
sault. Info: 398-2700, l(H7:30h, Mon-Fri. 



• The Canadian Studies Graduate Students' Association an- 
nounces a call for papers for the Third Annual Canadian Studies Con- 
ference. Submissions welcomed from all graduate students in all fields 
who are interested in the study of Canada. Deadline for abstracts is 
Friday, December 1 Info: 398-2974. 



• Head and Hands needs volunteer tutors for high school stu- 
dents. Subjects covered include French, English, Math, Science, etc. 
Info: 481-0277. 



• If you would like to volunteer to be trained as a literacy tutor, 
contact Literacy Partners of Quebec at 931-8731 ext. 1413. 

• Afternoon and evening bereavement support and self-help 
groups are being offered free of charge for anyone who has suffered 
the loss of a family member or friend. Info: 398-7067. 



• Loaf Organic Food Co-op orders produce and bulk dried goods 
on Mondays, 14h30-18h30, at 3647 University. Info: 398-7431 



Beyond 

• Soirée De Solidarité Avec Les Zapatistas with two videos. Fri- 
day, November 29. 19h. Centre Stratheam, 3680 Jeanne-Mance, 4th 
floor. 
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Featuring fine 
imported Scotch 
whiskies & imported 
Irish draft beers. 



CHRISTMAS DEPARTURES 

departures between 1 8 Dec-24 Dec All taxes included. Based on availability. 



Live Irish Music 
FRIDAY & SATURDAY 
FREE ADMISSION 



Sunday — Thursday 

Cheapest local draft beer in town! 



82 Prince Arthur E. (corner Coloniale) 
288342? 
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departures between 1 8 Dec-24 Dec All taxes included. Based on availability. 

Acapulco . 


Days Inn 

2 meals/day 


$962 

Quadruple or triple occupancy 


Hotel El Tropicano 

meals not included 


$772 

Triple occupancy 


Puerto Vallarta 


Tropicana Hotel 

meals not included 


$819 

Quadruple occupancy 


Varadero 


Sotavento Hotel 

breakfast included 


$715 

Double occupancy 


Puerto La Cruz 


Vista Real Hotel 

all inclusive 


$980 

Triple occupancy 


Christina Suites 

meals not included 


$800 

Quadruple occupancy 



Margarita 



suddenly i came to my senses 






Our menu features the very freshest 
in meditaranean sandwiches Sa whole 
bunch of other really good stuffl 



Seasoned home fry 
platter & pitcher of beer. 
$9.95. Daily from 5-10. 



© Delicious Desserts: 2for1 every 
Sunday & Monday from 5-10 

grano 

Sandwich Emporium 
3647 SL-Laurent 

Above frforc Arthur / 

•fit lo Swfaslaj 

840-9000 
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FEATURING THE HIT SINGLE 
“EVERYTHING YOU’RE MISSING” 

IN STORES NOW! 

Pickup your free CD single! 



USD 

MUSIC 



CANADA 



HURRY DOWN TO THE DAILY 
OFFICES SHATNER B-07 TO PICK 
UP YOUR FREE GINGER CD SINGLE 

QUANTITIES LIMITED, FIRST C0ME:FIRST SERVED 



& IT S TIME 
+ TO BOOK 
SPACE IN OCR 
BCMPER YEAR 
■ENQ.IrSMI.E-Si, 



THURSDAY, 
NOVEMBER 28 
THURSDAY, 
DECEMBER 5 



ESPACE 
HAIRCRAFT */§&&> 

coiffure 

273 Milton/Parc, Montreal 

284 • 9114 

■ Tuesday-Wednesday 10 am-7 pm • Thureday-Friday 10 am-9 pm • Saturday 10 am-6 pm 

12 I Sylvie • Doreen • Danny • Celesti • François • Marc • Pilrina 



'(ATL"l50HiV 
OR LETTY AT 
398-6790 TO 
ARRANGE 
ADVERTISING 
IN THESE 
EXCITING 
ISSUES. 






imprimerie M.C.COPY inc. 



Computer, Digital Colour Printing up to Poster Size 
Colour copy, Commercial Printer, Binding, 
T-Shirt, Cap, Mug printing etc. 
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2019 BISHOP Tel: 842-6817 



John Henry Cardinal Newman Lectures un ihe idea of the University Today 



Freedom 

and Truth: 

The Idea 

PART! of the 

Thursday, 21 T -, 

November 1996, 17h30 UlllVOFSlty 



PART II 
Friday, 22 November 
1996, 17h30 

Moot Court Room 
New Chancellor 
Day Hall 
Faculty of Law 
3644 Peel Street 



A lecture in two parts by 

S.E. Angelo Scola 

Rector, Lateran University of 
Rome and President, Pope John 
Paul II Institute for the study of 
Marriage and the Family 

Sponsored by the Newman Centre, McGill 
Chaplaincy Services and the Department of 
Culture and Values, Faculty of Education 















